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the conversion of the nation to Christianity." He
foresaw that it must prove " a cause of distrust and
an element of disturbance," and the subsequent
history of China has lamentably fulfilled his predic-
tions. The Christian Church militant must indeed
bear a great burden of responsibility for the troubles
and tribulations that have afflicted the unfortunate
Chinese people. As Mr. Michie justly observed, in
analysing the causes of the Boxer outbreak in 1900,
the evils of which the Chinese Government com-
plained in 1871 "have gone on increasing year by
year, outrages and massacres following each other
without interruption., and the exacerbation of feeling
between foreign missionaries and the Chinese popula-
tion going on with accelerated speed. The political
results to China have assumed in these later years
the very concrete form of territorial spoliation,1 and
the Chinese have had abundant experience of the
religion which makes nations strong and the people

virtuous."

It was with the political aspect of the question that
Li Hung-chang, as director of China's foreign rela-
tions, was continually concerned. The history oi
the claims of France (disputed by Germany) to a
protectorate of Christians in China is too long and
too intricate to be told in the present work ; sufficient
to say that it introduced a new and highly dangerous
element into the administration of China's purely
domestic affairs. No stronger instance could be
adduced of the political purposes for which mis-
sionary activity can be used by an aggressive Power
than the spectacle of anti-Clerical France insisting,

1 Germany's seizure of Klaochao (November3 1897} was justified on the
ground that two missionaries had been killed in Shantung.